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of Mississippi fame, which included the restored 
fragments of the “Jupiter and Io” of Correggio, 
which shocked the fastidious taste of an Orleans. 
Others were the sale of M. Desenfans, the virtual 
founder of the Dulwich Gallery, and that of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, ordered by Edmund Burke 
and his coexecutors. This was in 1794, but 
pefore that time the Revolutionary movement had 
induced many Continental owners to send their 
treasures to England, which, thanks to the silver 
streak, more and more became the great depository 
of what the late Mr. Biggar termed “ these articles.” 
By this time, too, not only was the fame of Christie’s 
asa mart for foreign masters completely established, 
but it was recognised as the right place at which to 
sell the works of English artists. Thus among the 
entries of 1801 is a note of “the genuine pictures 
of that esteemed Artist Mr. Joseph Wright of 
Derby”; and a little earlier we read of the dis- 
osal of a collection of “casts from the antique 
and other artistic properties, from the studio of 
George Romney.” These sales seem to have been 
tolerably successful,while others—that, for instance, 
of Gainsborough Dupont’s collection, although it 
contained several of his famous uncle’s landscapes— 
were quite the reverse. But the time for land- 
scapes had not come even then, for the highest 
price bid for a Gainsborough landscape, viz. “ Cattle 
Watering: a Sunset Effect,” one of the finest pro- 
ductions of the artist, was only 97 guineas. Among 
the names of other “ persons of importance” whose 
art treasures were realised by the Christies in the 
half-century that followed Waterloo, we find those 
of Benjamin West, of Sir Thomas Lawrence, of 
Caroline of Naples, of George Canning, of the 
Dake of Buckingham, of Louis Philippe, and of 
Samuel Rogers. This period closes with the dis- 
persal of the pictures, all English and all modern, 
collected by Elkanah Bicknell, an oil merchant, 
and an essentially middle-class Englishman, which 
realised the then almost unheard-of total of £58,000. 
But these figures were destined to be soon surpassed, 
and the proceeds of sale of the gallery formed 
by Joseph Gillott, the steel pen maker, exceeded 
£164,000. This was in 1872, and the doings at 
Christie’s since that date are modern and familiar 
history. There have been ups and downs for the 
collector, but there is one thing abundantly clear— 
namely, that the man who buys only the “best of 
the best” can command the market, and that in the 
worst times of commercial depression. 


FICTION. 
Witt Toou Have Tuis Woman? 
London: Methuen & Co. 
To Venus In Five Seconps. By Fred. T. Jane. 
by the Author. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 
A Fort Conresston. By F. C. Philips. London: Archi- 
bald Constable & Co. 


Litantes or Lire. By Kathleen Watson. London: James 
Bowden. 


By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
Illustrated 


“Witt Have Tuis Woman 2” belongs to the 
melodramatic school of fiction, and is a fairly 
attractive specimen of its class. A country gentle- 
tan in embarrassed circumstances, with a beautiful 
daughter, a baronet-banker, who is the country 
gentleman’s brother, and a young man who, after 
being called to the bar, has taken to farming, are 
the principal figures in the story. The barrister- 
farmer, though he knows it not, is really the son 
of the baronet-banker by a secret marriage with 
4 famous actress. It would be natural, in accord- 
auce with the order of things in melodramatic 
fiction, that the barrister-farmer, whose name is 
overley, should fall in love with his unknown 
‘ousin, Adela Pierrepont, the daughter of the 
Squire ; but, as a matter of fact, when the story 
gins, he has committed himself by becoming en- 
gaged to the daughter of a ruined farmer in the 
u2\ghbourhood, whilst Adela’s lover is another cousin 


of hers, who is a partner in his uncle the baronet’s 
bank, and a scoundrel to boot. When we have 
added that the baronet’s forsaken wife is alive, and 
that the father of Coverley’s sweetheart is a lunatic 
with a grievance, we have revealed enough to have 
enabled the ordinary novel-reader to forecast the 
plot. The baronet, suddenly persecuted by his 
neglected wife, runs away, and does so at so in- 
opportune a moment that he causes a run upon his 
bank, ruins his brother and his own unacknowledged 
son, and enables his rogue of a nephew to pose as 
master of the situation. The lunatic farmer steals 
certain documents which would have revealed the 
secret of Coverley’s birth and saved the squire- 
brother of the banker from financial disaster. The 
banker’s wife, in a state of frenzy, commits a murder, 
and is defended with such magnificent ability by 
her own son, the barrister-farmer, that she is trium- 
phantly acquitted. Everything ends as it must do 
in melodramas, punishments and rewards being 
dealt out by the unerring hand of the novelist, 
and the curtain being brought down upon a satis- 
factory tableau. The story is well told, and the 
many incidents are described in a picturesque 
fashion. It is not necessary to say more. 

Mr. Jane, to whom we were indebted for the very 
amusing story of “The Incubated Girl,’ has given 
us, in “To Venus in Five Seconds,” another enter- 
taining sketch of the commonplace in conjunction 
with the supernatural. Mr. Thomas Plummer is the 
only child of an eminent piil-maker, who has 
amassed an enormous fortune by virtue of his 
quackery, and who insists that his son, in order 
to give dignity to the pill, shall study medicine. 
To say that Thomas Plummer is a vulgar cad is to 
put the case mildly. He is, however, a person of 
magnificent physique, and his personal attractions 
seem to exercise an influence over a certain Miss 
Zumeena, who is a fellow-student of his at the 
hospital where he is studying. Mr. Plummer is 
flattered by the lady’s manifest admiration, and 
encourages her pretensions with sultanic con- 
descension. Little does he know the real object 
of Miss Zumeena. One day, having partaken 
freely of champagne at the lady’s suburban lodging, 
he retires with her to the seclusion of a kind of 
summer-house in the back-garden. His only object 
is to be able to kiss her without being observed by 
a prying landlady. No sooner does he enter the 
curious wooden hut, however, than the lady closes 
the door, touches a lever, and the next moment Mr. 
Thomas Plummer, to his unfeigned amazement, finds 
himself landed upon the planet Venus. His adven- 
tures there are of a very quaint and remarkable 
character. They are, moreover, in many respects 
distinctly unpleasant. The inhabitants of Venus, it 
appears, are suffering from defective eyesight, and, 
in seeking to discover the cause of their affliction, 
they are compelled to resort to vivisection. Being 
of an economical turn of mind, they do not care to 
use themselves up in this process, but send emissaries 
to the earth, in order to procure suitable subjects 
for the surgeon’s knife. Imagine the feelings of 
Mr. Plummer when he discovers what it was that 
Miss Zumeena had found so desirable in his appear- 
ance. Mr. Jane is able to invest his grotesque 
absurdities and horrors with a certain air of realism, 
so that the reader feels considerable relief when Mr. 
Plummer, after passing through many thrilling 
experiences, returns to Mother Earth, a better and 
a wiser man, accompanied by a charming young 
lady whom he has rescued from the clutches of the 
people of Venus, and who is manifestly destined to 
become the future Mrs. P. 

In “A Fall Confession” Mr. Philips has played 
a most excellent trick upon the discerning reader. 
His heroine tells the story of her grievous offending ; 
tells how, as a girl of sixteen, she ran away from 
school at the instigation of a fascinating stranger ; 
how she went through some form of marriage with 
him in Paris, and within an hour lost him, under 
circumstances that were distinctly suspicious, so far 
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as the bridegroom isconcerned. She relates her sub- 
sequent adventures; how she fell into the hands of 
dangerous prowlers of the opposite sex, and escaped 
from them with difficulty; how she became ac- 
quainted with a music-hall manager, and tried her 
fortune on the stage; and how, finally, having 
failed as a singer, she was cast friendless and 
penniless upon the world. All through the story 
the shadow of doom seems to hang over the un- 
fortunate girl, and we await with painful interest 
the end of her woeful tale. But Mr. Philips has a 
pleasant humour, and at the last moment he averts 
the tragedy which has been so visibly pending. 
We thank him heartily for having done so, and in 
return we will recommend “A Full Confession” to 
the good favour of our readers. 

All the mournfulness, the hopeless pessimism, the 
morbid introspectiveness, so characteristic of the 
dying century, wails like a banshee through the 
depressing pages of Miss Kathleen Watson’s 
“ Litanies of Life.” The little book has a curiously 
personal and intimate flavour; one would judge it 
to be a veritable cri de ceur in its sadness and its 
despairing pain. Its author shows undoubted talent, 
a gift of expression, and a strong literary feeling. 
Poetry of thought and vividness of imaginative 
sympathy are hers in abundance; but she has not 
yet learnt the full philosophy of life, and her persis- 
tent harping upon a single note becomes monotonous, 
even irritating, in the end. Passion—a weakening, 
not an ennobling passion—is her constant theme, 
and in each of the five stories in this small volume 
she presents only the same problem and the same 
solution. Woman, seduced, abandoned, maddened 
with grief and longing, hurrying recklessly to moral 
and physical destruction, and casting the blame of 
her own weakness upon her Maker, or nature, or 
circumstance—this is the single note upon which 
“Litanies of Life” rings its mournful changes. 
Charm of style and vivid colouring of phrase lend a 
kind of weak prettiness to the book, but we trust 
that Miss Watson will cast away morbid fancies and 
learn to take broader views of life. 


THE CULTURE OF HELLAS. 


A SuRvgEy oF GREEK CivinisaTion. By J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L. 
London ; Macmillan & Co. 
ProressoR Manarry has written much, both wisely and well, 
on Hellenic culture—a subject evidently very dear to his heart, 
though the value of his works is omnaias diminished by occa- 
sional freaks of imagination, and by his political prejudice. His 
real strength lies in Greek literature rather than in Greek 
politics, marked as his treatment of the latter is by his love 
of comparisons and contrasts between Greek and modern polities, 
which in most cases have no more solid foundation than the 
writer’s imagination. In literature, however, and especially in 
poetry, there is more ground for such comparisons, dealing as 
it does with those human passions and sentiments which are 
common to all humanity in all ages. The Professor’s intro- 
duetory chapters, which deal with the pre-Homeric and the 
Homeric periods, are admirable studies of the subject treated. 
Much useful information is presented in a small space, and the 
most valuable outcome of recent research is utilised with evident 
advantage, his chief authorities being Dr. Schliemann and Dr. 
Dorpfeld. It is now tolerably certain that the Iliad of Homer, 
in its tale of Troy, had aun historical basis, and that Mycenz and 
Tiryns, judged by other remains, well deserved the Homeric 
epithets “very golden Mycenz” and well fortified Tiryns.” 
n the Homeric controversy, Professor Mahaffy will have dis- 
appointed some readers by his frank adoption of the theory that 
the Homerie poems were the work of a series of writers—a 
theory not yet wholly triumphant. 

It is to the credit of the Professor that, although prejudiced 
against democracy, in many cases he has done justice to the 
views of, at any rate, the most democratic of Greek historians. 
He dwells, for instance, on the magnanimous treatment of 
Demosthenes by the Athenian democracy in refusing the extradi- 
tion of their great orator, “even when his policy had turned out 
a failure, and had brought the city into the immediate danger 
of capture by a victorious enemy. The Athenian democracy, 
like every other, was capable of noble acts, and performed 
them.” It is, however, “ the genius” and “the greatness” of 
the autocrat Alexander that the Professor loves to dwell upon 
rather than 9 the greatness of Demosthenes, the incomparable 
champion and spokesman of Greek democracy, whose words will 


ring for ever in the ears and find a response in the hearts of jj 
lovers of political justico and political freedom : “ Never, neyor 
Athenians, can injustice, and oath-breaking, and falsehood, make 
a strong tower. As a house and a shop must be strongest at 
their lowest parts, so must the basis of the foundation of a Poliey 
be true and honest.” It is, at the same time, due to Professoy 
Mahaffy to say that his views of “social life” amongst th 
Greeks and of their literature, from the earliest to the latest 
period, are throughout remarkable for the soundness of tl 
author's criticisms, for the aptness of his many and interestjy 

parallels, for thoroughness and freshness of treatment, and fo: 
the force and beauty of the form of its presentation. 


THE ART OF THEATRE-BUILDING. 


MopErn Orera Houses THEatres. Selections from Vol. II, By 

Edwin O. Sachs. London: B. T. Batsford. 
THE very laudable object of this sumptuous work —the present. 
ation of theatre construction as it has been understood with 4 
view to a better and more artistic study of its possibilities jy 
the future—seems to be in a fair way of accomplishment, |} 
often needs but a hint of what things actually are to ensure 
their improvement. According to the introduction, “a Londoy 
audience will rest content if it can hear and see well and jg 
comfortably seated; the architectural rendering of their sur. 
roundings is considered immaterial.” This is a very true 
statement, and discovers a state of things which does no eredit 
to us. On the other hand, specimens are here given where 
appearance.receives attention, “ excessive” when it is given at 
the expense of acoustics and the proper exposition of the drama, 
We hold with the author that “the architectural rendering 
should be a characteristic expression of the original intention,” 
though that purpose scarcely requires definition, being, as all 
will admit, the artistic as well as the convenient housing of the 
drama. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


WE have received a pithy little book of reference entitled 
“The Chairman’s Manual,” and written, of course, for the help 
of those who are called to preside at public meetings or debates. 
The methods of procedure and rules of discussion which hold 
good in the House of Commons naturally suggest themselves 
as the model for less exalted gatherings. The aim of this book 
is to explain concisely the methods adopted in the House in 
their less complex aspects, and, when necessary, to modify them, 
so that they may serve for the use of less important assemblies. 
There is truth in the assertion that there are certain principles 
fundamental to every debate the statement of which may assist 
those whose duty it is to preside over public assemblies, and 
especially over gatherings in which matters of controversy are 
likely to provoke brisk discussion. The few simple rules which 
are given in this slim monograph are illustrated by incidents 
which have occurred generally in Parliament. There is 2 
saying that the art of government is at once the most difficult 
and the least understood of all the arts; and it is at least 
certain that many men are often called to preside over even 
critical public meetings who do not possess elementary qualif- 
cations for such a task. The result is time is wasted and fair 
liberties of speech are taken, temper is called into play, and 
order is thrown to the winds. The characteristics of a good 
chairman are more easily stated than found. He ought to know 
the standing orders and rules of procedure, and he ought 
neither to lack intellectual resource or moral courage. He 
should be cool, impartial, good-tempered, and courteous. He 
needs to possess tact and be above suspicion on the score of 
unfairness, and it is essential that he should be equal to any 
emergency that may arise. “The president of a meeting is like 
the coachman of a four-horse stage. It seems easy and pleasast 
to take the dignified position. So, for the most part, it is; but a0 
emergency may arise when incapacity may cause irretrievable 
disaster.” Mr. Speaker Harley, in the days of William III. 
was a veritable master of assemblies, and he lives in the annals 
of Parliamentary history as one of the finest examples of the 
power of tact. It was said of him that no man would listen 
patiently for five minutes to Robert Harley anywhere but in the 
House of Commons ; but there his influence was supreme, _ 
Tory and Whig alike, at a period of fierce hostility, yielde’ 
deference to his judgment. Amongst the matters explained 19 


* Tar Caarman’s Manvat. A Concise Reference Book for those who 
have to Preside at Public Meetings. London: Elliot Stock. 

Wetts CaTHeprat. By the Rev C. M. Church, M.A. Illustrated by 
Herbert Railton. mdon: Isbister & Co. ' 

Evorrp: Booxs I.-IV. By Rupert Deakin, M.A., Headmaster 
King Edward’s Grammar School, Stourbridge, (University Tuto! : 
Series.) London: University Correspondence College Fress, * 
Booksellers’ Row, Strand, W.C. _ 

Cassetx’s To Loypoy. With Ten Plans and Numerous Illust 
tions, London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 

Tae Encycrorxpra or Sport. Edited by the Earl of Suffolk Pa 
Berkshire, Hedley Peek, and F. G. Aflato, (August, 1897.) London 
Lawrence & Bullen, 
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ages are the powers of a chairman, points of order, the 
ea oe the right of reply, forms of amendment, 
and other aspects of debate. We are glad to notice that gentle- 
men who preside at lectures are exhorted not to take up too 
much time by what is called by courtesy the “ chairman’s 
address.” In the a of cases the audience will not charge 
chairmen with a dereliction of duty if they abstain from all but 
the most essential remarks, People are “ gathered together for 
a specific purpose; that purpose is not to hear the chairman, 
put the lecturer. It is an unwise and rather risky proceeding 
for the chairman to venture remarks on the subject of the 
jecture. He may be trespassing upon another man’s pastures, 
which may not be pleasant to the other man. He may give out 
statements that the lecturer finds it necessary to controvert.” 
This small volume—it is, in truth, scarcely more than a pamphlet 
—contains much elementary information, tersely put, as well as 
not a few shrewd hints of an eminently sensible kind. 

The annals of a quiet neighbourhood leap artlessly to light 
in Canon Church’s historical sketch of ‘‘ Wells Cathedral.” 
In the tenth century Glastonbury held proud supremacy as the 
chief monastic house in Engiand, and during the same period 
Wells was growing from obscurity first to alliance and 
next to rivalry with the famous Abbey. In Edward the Con- 
fessor's time foreign bishops came to Wells from Lorraine, and 
one of them, Bishop Giso, was present when Edward wore his 
crown for the last time on Christmas Day, 1065; and in the 
following year he was at the dedication of the Abbey Church 
of St. Peter in Westminster, and assisted a few months later at 
the coronation of William the Conqueror. Bishop Giso intro- 
duced into Wells, as Leofrie had introduced into Exeter, a 
semi-monastic rule for secular canons. ‘Here at Wells on the 
ground, south of the present church, he built a dormitory, 
yefectory, and cloister for his canons, increased in number to 
fifty, whom he brought under stricter discipline as a celibate 
brotherhood employed in parochial as well as in canonical 
offices.” Bishop Giso was evidently an astute prelate, for he 
greatly increased the possessions of the See of Wells until his 
estate became second in value and extent to Glastonbury. The 
makers of medizval Wells were Robert of Lewes, Reginald de 
Bohun, and Jocelin of Wells, and they flourished between the 
years 1141 aud 1242. Robert of Lewes was a monk of Cluny, 
who brought the seat of the bishopric back to Wells after it 
had been transferred for a long term of years to Bath. Reginald 
de Bohun, who had been in early life a courtly cavalier, was 
another of the builders of the cathedral, whilst Jocelin of Wells 
may be said to have crowned the edifice; though in the four- 
teenth century the work of reconstruction and embellishment 
went forward. One of the saintly names associated with Wells 
is that of Bishop Ken, but its modern annals are certainly 
slightly vacuous. It is a pity that Canon Church has con- 
descended to the usual nonsense about Wells having fallen a 
victim in the seventeenth century to the “ harrows of Puritan 
tyranny.” Mr. Railton’s artistic drawings lend poetic charm 
to this slight and on the whole rather meagre sketch. 

There has just been added to the “ University Tutorial Series ” 
an admirable school edition of “Euclid: Books I.-IV.” 
The Headmaster of King Edward’s Grammar School, Stour- 
bridge, is responsible for the manual, and he has sought to 
make the intelligent study of Euclid as easy as is possible in the 
nature of the case. Mr, Deakin has had an experience of more 
than twenty years in teaching Euclid to large and small classes, 
and therefore he is fully acquainted with the kind of difficulties 
which leap to light when boys are set to master its propositions. 
He thinks that the propositions ought never to be given with 
extreme conciseness, since brevity to the beginner generally 
spells difficulty. He has, therefore, followed m a seems tous a 
more excellent way, and it may be as well to let him explain in 
l's own words the method adopted :—“ Wherever experience 
has taught the writer that students find difficulties, there the 
treatment has been made as long as possible in order to secure 
clearness. As a teacher the writer has found that pupils learn 
to abbreviate proofs too quickly, and often try to hide their lack 
of understanding by inordinate assumptions and brevity.” Mr. 
Deakin has not serupled to introduce into the notes any remarks 
which he has found useful in teaching Euclid, in the hope that 
the study of deductive reasoning which is presented in its pro- 
Positions may be rendered not merely less difficult but more 
attractive to the pupil. Great care has been taken to draw even 
the beginner’s attention to the Methods of Proof. This makes a 
lad acquainted with the working of riders from the very com- 
nmencement of his studies, so that he sees that many of the pro- 
Positions contained in Euclid are in reality riders on former 
Propositions. The book strikes us as a thoroughly practical and 
elpful school manual, and one which seems likely to reduce the 
labours of both teachers and scholars. 

The metropolis, so far as society is concerned, is commonly 
‘upposed just now to be empty, but August always brings 
multitudes of our country cousins to town, beguiled thither by 
natural curiosity and cheap excursion trains. ‘‘ Cassell’s Guide 
‘0 London” provides for such strangers within our gate admir- 
able change for sixpence—for the little hook contains an outline 
vlan of the capital, as well as other plans of places like 

estminster Abbey, the National Gallery, and the British 


Museum, besides a multitude of pictures of famous thorough- 
fares and historic buildings. There are chapters in the book on 
where to stay and how to live in London, how to get about the 
town, the chief diversions and pleasure resorts of the Capital, 
the attractions of the river and the buildings on its banks, and 
an historical sketch of London, old and new. The information 
is placed in alphabetical order, and this, of course, facilitates 
instant reference. There is a pleasant literary flavour in the 
book, and the illustrations are excellent in themselves as well as 
well chosen. 

“The Encyclopedia of Sport,’ for which the Earl of 
Suffolk, Mr. Hedley Peek, and Mr. F. G. Aflalo are responsible, 
is making steady progress, and the book promises in its com- 
pleted form to be in every sense worthy of its title. The chief 
subjects described in the present part—the sixth, by the way— 
are various sporting dogs, such as the beagle, the bloodhound, 
the pointer, the retriever, ths terrier, and other varieties. Big 
game is represented by the African elephant, which is described 
in a very interesting way by Mr. Selous. There are many 
remarkably fine illustrations in a work of reference which 
numbers many naturalists and sportsmen of eminence among its 
contributors. 
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Outside Page .. .. £14 0 Inside Page £12 0 0 
Smaller spaces pro rata. Terms: net, 


H ME. BROWNING’S New Patent Lens Frames ‘‘ Foldakin” 


and ‘“ Spectakin,” are elegant and durable ; have the 


advantages of Spectacles and the appearance of Folders; do 
re) U R not pinch the nose, nor yet fall off. 
Descriptive Circular sent post free. 


BROWNING'S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
iS always successful. 


EYES MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


. President of the British Optical Association, and Author of 
** Our Eyes” (now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
May bz: consulted personally free of charge. 


ONZE 2/6 


COLOENAES, 


EPPSS COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 


Tue choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected 
to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely-flavoured powder-—‘‘ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with boiling 
water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle, being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold onty in Tins, 
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Made in 3 sizes at FLOWS 
REG RLY. 
10: 6, 16] 6, CONSTANTLY. 
ant 5/- each. SMOOTHLY. 


POST FREE. | Sowa EASILY. 


CATALOGUE POST FREES® 


RD. 


CHEAPSIDE,E.c, 95aRECE 
EXCHANGE ST., MAN 


Established 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, LONDON” 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 

TWO AND A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repay- 
able on demand. TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

Savings Department.—For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small 
sums on deposit, and allows Interest Monthly on each completed £1. 

Birkbeck Building Society—How to Purcuase A House For Two GUINEAS 
reR Monta, 
; Birkbeck Freehold Land Society.—How to Purcnase A Prot or LAND FOR 
Five per Mont. 

THE BirkBecK ALMANACK, With full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Bread 


and BISCUITS build up 
the Constitution and en- 
hance the general health. 


Sold by all leading Bakers and Grocers in the British Isles; 
or 6d. and 1s. samples sent on receipt of stamps by 
S. FITTON & SON, Hovis Mills, Macclesfield. H 


THE BEST COMPANION FOR YOUR HOLIDAY Js 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


PRICE 3d.; BY POST, 3%4d. 


THE CONTENTS OF THIS WEEK’S NUMBER INCLUDES: 

A PORTRAIT OF PRINCE K. S&S. RANJITSINH]! 

PLAYING BACK. 

MR. HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL: The Story, and Hoy 

it Came to be Written. With Character Illustration. 

OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOURS: Saturday to Monday 

Across the Channel. Illustrated. 

LONDON’S FREE AND OPEN BATH HOUSE. 4; 

Illustration. 

ENGLISH AS SHE IS STILL WRITTEN. 

A KING OF CRICKET ON HIS ART. With Portraits, 

LITTLE PUNCH OF SING SING. From ‘The Confe. 

sions of an Old Burglar.” 

AMERICAN TAX UPON ART. 

A TALK WITH TENNYSON. 

SIR POYNTER’S DECORATIVE WORK. Illy; 
trated. 

CONCERNING DRESS: An Illustrated Article for Ladies, 

A WEST-END AVERNUS: Investigations in Notting Dale, 

ROYAL GOSSIP. Illustrated. 

THE G.P.O. MUSEUM: Some Postal Curiosities. Illustrated, 

THE CINQUE PORTS. 

ABOUT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 

OUR CHESS PAGE. 

THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE IN A NEW ROLE. 

Illustrated. 

THE LATE BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD, 

BISHOP OF THE EAST END. 

ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


FIRST 


May be obtained of any Newsagent, Bookseller, at the Railway 
Bookstalls, or from 


THE PUBLISHER, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NETT. 
Among the Contents of the Enlarged Summer 
Number are included : 


CLIVEDEN, 


THE A most interesting account of this Historic 


House by the MARQUESS OF LORNE, 
FUNLARGED 


K.T., picturesquely illustrated from Photo- 
graphs specially taken for this Article, 


THE LAND OF A THOUSAND LAKES 
Is a Tourist Article by Mrs, ST, CLAIR 
STOBART, giving an interesting account 
of the Sports and Travel in the little-know2 
Interior Parts of Finland. 


A QUEEN’S VISIT TO ST. PAUL'S, 


By Sir FRANCIS MONTEFIORE, &: 
scribes a former historic Royal Visit to the 
Metropolitan Cathedral, and forms an 
appropriate comparison with the Diamond 
Jubilee Celebration of June 22, 1897. 


CRICKET, 
By LORD HARRIS, illustrated by Mn 
GEORGE ROLLER, will be one of the 
most widely read of the articles dealing wi! 
the Sports of each month, 


A TRIBUTE OF SOULS 
Is a fascinating Psychical Study, written 
by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON and 
Mr. ROBERT S. HITCHENS. 


BOMBAY, 
From the pen of Mr. GEORGE Poe : 
FORREST, describes one of the Capita:s ¢! 
Greater Britain, around which sympathetic 
interest has centred this year. 


THE RAID OF CARLISLE, 
By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON, 


YAGAZINE 
, a’ humorous pseudo-Ingoldsby lay of 4 


IS Border foray, quaintly illustrated by M. 
ZANGWILL. 


AN EXQUISITE PHOTOGRAVURE, 


Entitled ‘‘Good Luck,” by JULES 
NEULIER, printed in tone, form 
Frontispiece of this entertaining 
Number. 


Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, Londo 
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THE WEEK. 


THE visit of the Duke and Duchess 
of York to Ireland has beentheonly 
event of the week of interest in the 
region of domestic politics. Up to 
the moment at which we write the visit has gone off 
in a satisfactory manner ; though there has been no 
display of effusive popular loyalty, and the Duke 
and Duchess have been made to feel that it is, after 
all, only among a limited section of the Irish people 
that those who represent English rule find them- 
selves welcome. It is impossible to say whether 
the visit will have any political effects. The time, 
unfortunately, seems to have gone by when the mere 
presence of a sovereign, or a sovereign’s heir, on Irish 
soil could touch the real heart of the people. It says 
much for the universality of the blundering which 
has characterised our dealings with Ireland, that it 
has been extended to the relations of the Crown 
with that country. The Queen, who is regarded 
with so deep a love and reverence in every other 
part of her dominions, is looked upon by the people 
of Ireland as a stranger who has been kept a distance 
from them throughout her reign. Her absence from 
Ireland, except for a few days, during the last sixty 
years may be nothing more than a sentimental 
grievance ; but there are no grievances more intoler- 
able than sentimental ones. We wish we could hope 
that the visit of the Duke and Duchess of York to 
Dublin might be the beginning of warmer and closer 


relations between the Royal Family and the Irish 
people. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE threatened strike of the telegraph clerks 
has happily been averted through the moderation 
and good sense of the men themselves. A meeting 
was held in London yesterday week at which the 
clerks expressed their extreme dissatisfaction with 
the decisions of the Postmaster-General, and resolved 
that they would continue to press for the concession 
of the demands they have made. It was, however, 
agreed at the same time that extreme measures were 
not advisable—at all events, in the present stage of 
the dispute. It need hardly be said that the tele- 
graphists showed their good sense in coming to this 
conclusion. They can only hope to secure the con- 
cessions for which they ask if they are favoured by 
the support of public Opinion, and nothing would be 
more certain to alienate that opinion than the refusai 
to work by a body of men who are the paid servants 
of the public, and just as fully bound to carry out 


the conditions of their service as though they were 
Soldiers, 


Tur London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany, though it professes to have no politics as a 
body corporate, has always rested under the sus- 
picion of being much more friendly to Conservative 
than to Liberal Administrations. Everybody knows 
the part which it played in connection with Mr. 
Asquith’s Employers’ Liability Bill. In these circum- 
stances it is interesting to observe the view which 
its chairman, Lord Stalbridge, takes of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act which is the masterpiece of 
the present Government. Apparently the directors 
of the London and North-Western Railway do not 
like this piece of legislation any better than they 
liked the abortive proposals of the late Government. 
It will not, Lord Stalbridge declares, make them 
more careful as employers, for that they cannot by 
any possibility be; but it will make them give up 
their present insurance fund, and in all probability 
it will prevent their subscribing to any similar fund 
to be established in its place. Clearly Lord Stal- 
bridge and his friends are disappointed by the 
results of the Conservative reaction of 1895. 


Sir IsAAc HOLDEN, whose death, at the age of 
ninety-one, occurred last week, was in every respect 
a remarkable man. Beginning life in a very humble 
position, he had acquired before his death a fortune 
which, even in these days of South African and 
American millionaires, may be described as colossal. 
In his youth, of extremely delicate physique and 
never robust, he not only attained the great age we 
have mentioned, but was able to the very last day 
of his life to take a keen and active interest in all 
that was passing around him. Though he sat fora 
number of years in the House of Commons, he was 
chiefly distinguished in politics by his unshaken 
loyalty to Mr. Gladstone. It was in the invention 
of machinery, by which the processes of production 
were cheapened enormously, and in the development 
of great commercial undertakings, by which all 
classes of the community benefited, that he made 
his chief mark in the world. He was far more, 
however, than a mere merchant prince and 
millionaire. He had theories of his own as to the 
means which a man ought to take in order to enjoy 
life in a rational fashion; and these theories he 
carried into practice. Plenty of open-air exercise 
and a constant abstemiousness in eating and 
drinking were the principal means he took to pro- 
long his life; but he had many special ideas of his 
own, on which he was fond of discoursing to his 
friends, and some of which, it is to be hoped, will 
yet be given to the world. 
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